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CHAPTER I 



THE SEMINAR— BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES 
THE PROBLEM 

Recent developments^have^dramatized the educational, social, political, 
and economic crisis which currently exists in large cities all over the country. 
Unprecedented challenges confront the administrators of the nation's largest 
school districts. Rapidly changing social and economic conditions confront large 
city school superintendents with a host of serious problems. Racial strife, popu- 
lation mobility, chronic unemployment, urban decay, and other important develop- 
ments have altered significantly the setting and role of the public schools in 
the great cities of America. The impact upon urban schools of a society in a per- 
petual state of ferment and transition is naturally profound. School administra- 
tors in the large cities must exercise superior leadership if education is to 

serve its crucial role of keeping our democracy viable in a difficult era of 
change and transitions 

The myriad pressures exerted upon administrators in the great cities is 
perhaps unparalleled in the history of educational administration in this country. 
The complexity and pervasiveness of racial and other issues as well as the grav- 
ity of the problems to be solved are awesome to contemplate particularly at a 

time when financial resources are shrinking in relation to the acute educational 
needs of the large cities. 

An analysis of issues such as the adequacy of the administrative structure 
of large city school systems or the import of increasing teacher militancy has 
important implications for any attempt to improve urban education in the United 
States. A constructive assault on racial and other problems can be more meaning- 
fully mounted if the unique structural and operational milieu of urban school 
administration is understood. Very little attention has been devoted by students 
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of educational administration to the specific and unique problems of administering 
schools in the great cities of America. The literature in educational administra- 
tion is replete with generalizations which have little relevance to the very spec- 
ial problems of operating large city school systems. 

OBJECTIVES 

The major objective of the Seminar was to identify and attempt to delineate 
the multi-faceted issues which confront school administrators in the great cities 
of America. Much heat and often very little light has been focused upon the diffi- 
cult problems faced by large city school systems. These problems can be solved or 
ameliorated only if they are understood. Throughout the Seminar emphasis was 
placed upon identifying research projects which might provide some answers to the 
host of difficult problems confronting large city school administrators. Chapter 

III of this report is devoted to an analysis of the research implications of the 
Seminar. 



PROCEDURES 

Experienced administrators represented thirteen of the Great Cities Research 
Council s member school systems at the Seminar. These administrators represented 
years of first-hand experience in dealing with the problems under discussion. 

Also invited as participants in the Seminar were representatives from educational 

agencies, organizations, colleges, and universities who were specialists in fields 

1 

■•uetf as educational administration, research design, and political science and who 
had particular interests in large city educational problems. 

The Seminar program was structured around the presentations found in Chap- 
ter II of this report. A perusal of the list of presentors indicates how fortunate 
the Seminar was to acquire the services of such an outstanding group of speakers. 
The Planning Committee in structuring the Seminar recognized that in the time 
available it would not have been possible to cover all the complex problem areas 
of large city administration that merited attention. The topics discussed at the 
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Seminar can in no way be considered exhaustive but do reflect some major areas of 
concern of large city school administration. For example, a problem of increasing 
significance, namely the relationship between large city school systems and the 
federal government was not discussed extensively. The Planning Comnittee in the 
Spring of 1965 felt that the guidelines of the new legislation were still uncertain 
and that crystallization of the major issues in federal-school system relation- 
ships would still not have taken place by the time the Seminar convened on August 
1, 1965. 

The various topics discussed in the Seminar were introduced initially to 
the participants by the several consultants in the papers found in Chapter II of 
this report. After their presentations the speakers were questioned at length by 
the Seminar participants who were asked to focus attention specifically on the 
research implications of the presentations. General session discussions with the 
presenters of papers were supplemented by small group sessions at which the partic- 
ipants were asked to delineate and outline problems of large city school adminis- 
tration which could and should be researched* 

The major goal of the Seminar was to help crystallize urgent urban educa- 
tional problems and to identify through the interaction of large city school 
administrators and representatives of colleges and universities the types of re- 
search projects which might be undertaken in an effort to improve education in the 
great cities of America. The Seminar participants and planners have no illusions 
about what they were able to achieve in the short space of five days. If they 
were able, however, to pinpoint a few of the major problem areas that require re- 
search, and if some of the needed research identified in skeletal form in Chapter 

III is undertaken, then this exploratory seminar would have achieved its primary 
purpose. 

If the educational crisis in our great cities is to be alleviated adminis- 
trators must be in a better position to make critical decisions on the basis of 
substantive research. Fortunately and at long last, needed funds for educational 
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research are becoming available. Let us hope that these funds will be used to 
support research endeavors that will help provide beleagured large city school 
administrators with solid informational bases on which to predicate critically 
important decisions. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM— COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY COOPERATION 

If the results of investments in research are to be maximized, it is imper- 
ative that closer relationships and better communication be established between 
city school systems and college or university researchers. As Chapter III will 
indicate, different conceptions or interpretations of the purposes of research are 
often held by college or university researchers and practicing administrators and 
school system research directors. 

At several points in the Seminar this cleavage about the means and ends of 
research manifested itself. The differences were discussed openly and candidly 
but remained largely unresolved. Perhaps the most important contribution that the 
Seminar made was to dramatize to ail the participants the acute need for increased 
dialogue and communication on an intra- and inter- institutional basis between re- 
searchers and administrators in higher education and their counterparts in large 
city school systems. 



THE REPORT OF THE SEMINAR 

The remainder of this Chapter is devoted to Calvin Gross* keynote address 
presented on the opening evening of the Seminar. The participants are particularly 
indebted to Dr. Gross for his incisive and challenging presentation which enabled 
the Seminar to get off to an excellent start. 

Chapter II incorporates the major presentations by the Seminar consultants. 

Chapter III summarizes the research implications of the Seminar and con- 
cludes with a presentation by David Clark. 
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URGENT ISSUES IN THE BIG CITIES: IMPLICATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION 

Calvin E. Gross 
Dean, School of Education 
University of Missouri at Kansas City 

Big-city school systems are changing as rapidly as the metropolitan com- 
plexes which embrace them* To be candid we must confess that our concern and per- 
plexity over the problems raised by urban transformation are greater than our 
capacity to devise promising or enduring solutions. This has not always been the 
case. Twenty years ago, there would have been little interest in the theme of 
this conference* In those days, the problems of education were considered to be 
mainly in rural and fringe areas, and large city systems were acknowledged to con- 
tain the lighthouse schools" of the day. Since then, shifting balances in re- 
sources, population, and educational requirements have combined with the inflexi- 
bilities of municipal boundaries and legislative apportionment to bankrupt urban 
schools of whatever advantages they may once have possessed, replacing them with 
the matrix of issues which presently give us concern. 

The particular problems of the great cities of America, per se, were first 
acknowledged and attacked by an. -informal but powerful liaison which came to be 
known as the Great Cities Program for School Improvement. Benjamin Willis, Samuel 
Brownell, and Harold Vincent, the superintendents of schools respectively in 
Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee put their heads together one day in 1957 to ask 
themselves three questions--what are the disabling educational characteristics 
peculiar to the great cities, what are some handholds by which to grapple with 
them, and what kind of organization might work best? 

Superintendents, board members, and a few staff representatives of fifteen 
of the largest cities in the country were soon meeting, with considerable contin- 
uity of attendance, three or four times a year. They found a remarkable common- 
ality in their problems, including the distressing phenomenom that in local, state, 
and national educational conclaves of every variety they were uniformly out- 
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numbered and overwhelmed, and that in the privy councils where decisions are made, 
they were often ignored. For all their power and wealth and influence they found 
themselves curiously isolated and impotent. 

Those were the days when Mark Schinnerer was saying, "In our state legis- 
latures we are represented by the acre, not by the head," and Sam Brownell pro- 
claimed that, The new frontiers of America lie in her great cities." 

Attacks were made in rapid order v ** vocational education, cultural depri- 
vation, fiscal policy, and teacher education. Along the way attention has been 
given at various times to public relations, buildings and sites, teacher organi- 
zations, and methods of board member selection. 

Today it is generally realized that these and other problems of the great 
cities are no longer their exclusive concern. Increasingly, migrations, urban 
growth and decay, and new laws are pushing the problems of the cities outward to 
the suburbs and the metropolitan fringes. Just as the cities were the first, but 
not the last possessors of "lighthouse schools," they also promise to have been 
the first but not the last centers of drop-outs, militant teachers, ethnic con- 
centrations, and declining tax bases. It is also true that many of the problems 
are not new ones, but merely the same old questions, compounded and dressed up in 
new trappings. I think that this conference might serve best by addressing itself 
to how to provoke the best thinking in the country, and to set in motion the re- 
search and the investigations which will begin to produce new answers. 

I suggest that it would be profitable to examine the big trends— the power- 
ful trends— and to look ten or twenty or one hundred years ahead. Some trends do 
indeed appear to be of centennial significance. I would place in this category 
the basic questions of who is to govern and make po!icy for our schools, trends and 
developments in the ethnic characteristics of the population, and the ebb and flow 
of urban versus rural dominance. With regard to the last, for example, we could 
profitably inquire what form of urban-rural symbiosis might prove to be most dynamic 
and creative for America. But before getting into such meaty and intriguing 



matters as these let us consider first some which,, while more prosaic, are peren- 
nial and equally pressing to the administrator who has to deal with them. These 
problems, nowadays, are equally meaningful outside and inside the city. 

Take the question of staffing, for instance. While I was in Weston, 
Massachusetts, a suburb, we had thirty-five applicants for each teaching position. 
When I first arrived in Pittsburgh, we had one teacher applicant for each vacancy, 
but were able, after raising salaries, to get two. Then I went to New York City 
and found that school used to open in the Fall without teachers for four hundred 
classrooms. During my first year there, the Bed ford- Stuyvesant area did not have 
a teacher assigned to every room until February. And I don't mean a regular teacher 
—I mean a warm body. The problem is not only to get teachers into slum class- 
rooms, but to keep them there. Teachers transfer from these positions so rapidly 

in New York City that in a few schools the average amount of experience is less 
than a year. 

Several recent efforts have been made to provide a fair share of the best 
teachers for inner city schools. New York early proposed the establishment of an 
elite teacher corps in which the members would be paid an additional $1,000 per 
year for teaching wherever they might be assigned. The United Federation of 
Teachers promptly dubbed the proposed differential "combat pay," the opposition 
rallied around the slogan, and the board of education tabled the proposition. 

A more promising solution to this problem in New York has been the intro- 
duction of the "More Effective Schools," ten the first year, and ten more the next. 
Additional services and materials are furnished to inner city schools on a satura- 
tion basis, and teachers are recruited and assigned en fel^c, rather than singly, 
so that they are reinforced by colleagues who are also highly competent, and do 
not feel like lonesome soldiers in forward foxholes. This program is expensive 
(about $400 extra per pupil) to implement on a very large scale. While the going 
is slow, the results are encouraging. 

A measure which holds perhaps the ultimate promise for staffing slum schools 
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Is the special training of new teachers. New teacher education programs which 
stimulate professional sensitivity to cultural differences and an eagerness to 
serve in disadvantaged areas will demand new kinds of cooperative relationships 
between school systems and universities, new sources of fiscal support, imagina- 
tive curricular innovations, and extensive student recruitment and selection pro- 
cedures. Any long range solution to staffing urban schools probably rests upon 
the successful and massive development of such programs. But if we can succeed, 
much else that is of acute urban concern will fall quietly into place, because 
good teachers are the key to any effective educational enterprise. 

Another matter of general concern to practicing administrators is that of 
collective bargaining or, if you prefer, professional negotiations. Teachers are 
on the move. They are militant. A rapid series of urban successes by the American 
Federation of Teachers ar.d the increasingly vigorous reaction of the National Edu- 
cation Association has set into motion an inexorable procession of events. 

There are important questions to be asked and answered. For example, does 
the trend to collective bargaining and increased teacher militancy change the role 
of the superintendent? From my vantage point it certainly appears to change what 
he does. Conducting union negotiations on behalf of a school board demands huge 
amounts of time from the superintendent and his staff and requires professional 
advice and counsel in bargaining strategies. 

Teacher negotiations bring a school system and its chief administrator 
closer to the sources of community dynamics. An organized group of teachers, affil- 
iated with the national union movement and voicing its demands through the local, 
and probably the national, press constitutes strong and intentional pressure on 
politicians bent on maintaining their prestige and influence. The seat of power 
Is the source of money, and there the teachers will inevitably go. 

While the implication may appear to be that the superintendent will surrender 
both authority and leadership in any emerging relationship, I doubt it. There must 
unquestionably be some realignments among relationships, but there is little 
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likelihood that the superintendent of schools will soon abandon either of his 
roles as chief executive of the board and professional leader of the teachers. 

Although to some people finance is a prosaic subject, others are passion- 
ately concerned, and it remains a matter of enduring concern to school administra- 
tors. We are all aware of the huge disparities in expenditure patterns from dis- 
trict to district and, consequently, from child to child. Likewise, we are famil- 
iar with the heavy and often inequitable tax burdens at the municipal level. Un- 
fortunately, it is often where the tax burden is greatest that educational demands 
are most pressing. I speak of the cities, with their surpassing need for more 
space and renovated buildings, for compensatory education programs, and for salary 
schedules which compete with adjacent suburbs. These same cities contribute an 
inordinate share to the police and fire protection, parks, streets, and sanita- 
tion facilities which benefit the entire metropolitan area. The reality of munici- 
pal overburden creates the dilemma of the irresistible force and the immovable 
object. On one hand is the tremendous compression under the demand for increased 
educational expenditures; on the other is the crushing weight of already inflated 

tax rates. Neither the taxpayer nor the educational partisan is apt to be satis- 
fied with the result. 

A still more untenable situation exists when the resources available are 
not intelligently procured or applied or, even worse, are used for political pur- 
poses. Such funds are better not spent. The educational economics of megalopolis 

will continue to provide significant fodder for interested researchers and prac- 
titioners. 

The hard facts of social change are forcing us to revise our conceptions 
about what constitutes adequacy in a school building or a site. At one time, we 
all learned rules of thumb such as the adage that an elementary school should be 
placed on a site of not less than five acres plus one acre for every hundred chil- 
dren. Likewise, many of us very early came to the conclusion that a "three deep" 
elementary school represents an optimum size. Convinced of this, I went to 
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Pittsburgh and found some very good 1,000 pupil schools. Not to stop here, when 
I arrived in New York, I found that 1,200 pupil elementary schools were the norm, 
and promptly landed in a spirited debate with the City Council and the borough 
president of Manhattan who thought they should house 1,800. I learned that in 
Manhattan it often takes a million dollars to buy an elementary school site and as 
many as 500 families must be displaced. 

It is clear that the old rules which once served New York and elsewhere are 
no longer valid. We are going to get used to outlandish population densities and 
the demands which they place upon school housing (not to mention people). The cost 
of land in urban centers is now so great that schools merely three stories high, 
much less surrounding playground space, are not feasible economically in areas 
anything like Manhattan. In some places you must build wherever you can find free 
air space. In New York, for example, a high school is going up over the Hutchinson 
River Parkway. We have reached the place where we must begin to think about multi- 
level schools, one stacked above the other. How to build them, use them safely, 
and administer them are questions awaiting answers in the years ahead. 

Having addressed myself to some of the conventional questions, let me 
return to comment upon the centennial issues which I mentioned at the outset of my 
remarks. One of these is the governance of the public schools. The classical 
conception of school governance in which the people collectively possess ultimate 
authority and choose a school board which in turn selects a superintendent and 
holds him to the distilled will of "the people" is a fading ideal. In many dis- 
tricts the system has already broken down and in the biggest cities it positively 
wheezes. It is doubtful in any metropolis that the board retains representative 
contact with the people, and it is certain that the superintendent recognizes 
pressures from sources other than his board in making decisions. It is further 
apparent that the old policy-administration dichotomy so often used to delineate 
board and superintendent responsibilities is breaking down as outside agencies 
participate in making policy, and school boards dabble in administration. 
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Some people, including both superintendents end school board members, have 
speculated about what might happen if boards were done away with altogether. In 
cities where the school board is eager to dance to the mayor’s tune, the superin- 
tendent might as well become a cabinet officer of the mayor, and the school a city 
department. Or, the answer might be that the federal government would fill the 
vacuum, a frightening prospect for several reasons. Despite this and other un- 
attractive alternatives the question remains of whether or not the school board 

system represents the ultimately viable form of governance for every school dis- 
trict. 

The relationship between integration and education is perhaps the emotional 
and ethical issue of c'\v time. Housing patterns- population shifts, and social 
apathy have placed this problem squarely upon the schools. While it is not of 
their making, neither is it theirs to ignore. They must deal with it, because 
instruction and integration are irrevocably interrelated. 

Poor scholastic achievement and ethnic concentration are highly associated 
statistically. Regardless of the relative juxtaposition of cause and effect, the 
schools have been enjoined to develop effective solutions simultaneously for both. 

Time, energy, perseverance, intelligence and good will are all required to accom- 
plish what must be done. 

Finally, I must touch upon the issue of urban-rural relations. All of us 
associated with urban schools have felt that legislative redistricting would pro- 
vide much-needed relief from non-city domination in our state legislatures. Now 
we have a Supreme Court ruling which holds for redistricting, and I must confess 
to some concern about a sudden flip-flop. While we hope that state legislatures 
will now show interest in ameliorating the unique financial and administrative 
problems besetting schools in metropolitan areas, it remains important for these 
bodies to render equitable treatment to rural educational interests. 

Who dominates whom within the political arena in which schools must compete 
for resources and favorable legislation is an age-old game. Currently the suburbs 
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seem to hold the balance of power. I know that when I was in Weston, no one paid 
much attention to the schools in Boston. Then when I arrived in Pittsburgh, it 
fell upon me to clean up the last bits of acrimony left over from the days when 
the city lorded it over the embryonic suburbs* Cities formerly could bask in a 
certain provincialism, content in the assurance that their situation was unique 
and that their programs and staff were superior to those in the outlands. But not 
any longer. Today, the suburbs have resources, staffs, and programs which rival 
those of the central city. More importantly,, they now, and will increasingly, 
share the problems of the city. The achievements of our technology, the mobility 
of our population, and the demands of our people have thus placed us in the posi- 
tion where the cooperative skills of all people knowledgeable and interested in 
educating children are urgently needed. 
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